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and calm enfolds the camp once more.

The number of visitors proceeding into Ladak in any one
year is wisely limited, so as to avoid throwing an excessive
strain on the scanty resources of the province. Permission to
enter has therefore to be obtained from H.M. Resident in
Srin^gar. But for this measure, the peasants, tempted by a
prospect of ready cash, might improvidently barter away too
large a share of their produce, leaving themselves short in the
lean season. The whole administration of the Treaty road is
simple, efficient and to the advantage of all concerned.

At last the appointed day arrived (July 12th) and we set out
by car for Wayl bridge; but before we emerged from the
warren of narrow alleys, we passed under the walls of a vast
building of remarkable appearance, forming a regular quad-
rangle, with a peculiar wooden tower, a cross between a pagoda
and a belfry, surmounting the middle point of each of the four
sides. Built from small, fiat bricks of a lovely warm tint, on
a foundation of stone, it was entirely without ornament; but
the proportions of every part and of the tunnel-like arch at the
entrance were so faultless that it did not seem conceivable that
anyone could wish to add to its perfections. Inquiry revealed
that this was the great mosque of Srinagar, erected in a style
peculiar to Kashmir during the reign of Jahangir.

No one had the heart to hurry past, so we stopped the car,
and, removing our shoes, entered the mosque. The interior is
as austere as the outside. Only a black marble niche bearing an
Arabic inscription serves to point the direction of Mecca; other-
wise the impression relies on the proportions of the surrounding
arches and the forest-like colonnades bearing the roof, each
pillar being the smoothed trunk of a gigantic deodar tree. The
most subtle play results from the exact size and disposition
of the bricks, comparable, in the kind of effect sought and
obtained, to the flutings of the Parthenon columns.

In the centre of the court is a basin where the faithful can
make their ablutions, and two old trees which sound a tiny
note of tenderness in the presence of the overwhelming majesty
of God under His aspect Unity, the doctrine which this building
seems to proclaim with a single voice. Nowhere has the
Mussulman genius achieved a more crowning triumph; it is
strange that books on Indian architecture usually omit any
reference to this mosque, though it must be admitted that it does